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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT OF TASSO’S 
AMINTA 


HE University of Chicago Library recently acquired from an 

antiquarian bookseller in Rome a thin manuscript, described by 
the seller as the autograph MS. of a pastoral by Torquato Tasso, for- 
merly in the possession of Francesco Novati, among whose papers it 
had been found, and who had been prevented from publishing it by 
death. 

When the manuscript was received, however, and was examined by 
the writer of this notice, two facts immediately became apparent. In 
the first place, though superscribed in the original hand merely Egloga 
del Tasso, it was obviously a copy of the familiar favola boscareccia 
AMINTA, unfortunately incomplete. It consists of approximately half 
the favola, breaking off, presumably through the loss of half the manu- 
script, at Act II, scene iii, verse 68. In the second place, in spite of 
a recent note which declares the “Autenticita accertata coi confronti 
dell’Ambrosiana e della Vaticana,” it is assuredly not in Tasso’s auto- 
graph: the writing differs markedly, in a number of its characteristics, 
from all the well-known facsimiles of Tasso’s hand. The manuscript 
appears, none the less, to be definitely of the sixteenth century; and 
as Cinquecento manuscripts of the Aminta are extremely rare, it is 
perhaps not unworthy of a few pages’ consideration. 

The MS. is, as we should expect, on paper, and comprises a single 
gathering of twelve sheets, folded once only to make twenty-four leaves 
or forty-eight pages. The original sheets were apparently seventeen 
inches by eleven, the pages now measuring approximately 11 x 8%. 
Since this one gathering contains almost exactly half the play (its con- 
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tents covering 67 pages in Solerti’s critical edition out of 133), it seems 
safe to assume that in its original form the MS. consisted of two gath- 
erings, the second, now lost, being identical in size with the first. 

The numeration, by leaves not pages, originally began on the 
fourth (now numbered 4 in pencil), which contains the last six verses 
of the Prologo (here captioned, on f. 2r simply by the speaker’s 
name Amore), the heading Atto Primo / sciena prima / Dafne e Silvia, 
and the first eleven verses of the act. The MS. therefore comprises 3 
unnumbered plus 21 numbered leaves, now numbered 1-24 in pencil. 

Of the twelve sheets, one has as watermark a fleur-de-lys in a 
plain circle; two have a simple crescent; and the remaining nine an 
elaborate design representing a bird (perhaps intended to be an eagle) 
on a ten-pointed shield, with a six-pointed star above. The fleur-de-lys 
appears on f. 23; the crescent on ff. 1 and 7; the bird on ff. 3, 4, 5, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 17, and 19. The bird device seems without any doubt to 
be that registered in Briquet as no. 12236 (Rome, 1566-1567); the 
crescent, no. 5213 (Rome, 1580). The fleur-de-lys is not exactly like 
any of those given in Briquet; it is, however, of the general type of nos. 
7105, 7106, 7108 (Rome, 1565; Ferrara, 1583; Ferrara, 1587). All 
the paper used, therefore, was probably manufactured at some time 
or times within a twenty-year period running from five years before 
the composition of the Aminta to fifteen years after it. 

The hand is essentially clear, though far from calligraphic. Abbre- 
viations are very seldom used, save for the familiar shortened form of 
per, and an occasional substitution of the diacritic symbol for an n; 
but the copy was evidently made for use rather than ornament. It 
runs along, however, cleanly enough, with few corrections or cancella- 
tions; of those it has, some were obviously made at the moment of 
writing; some apparently at or about the same time; others at a later 
and perhaps comparatively recent date. 

The later corrections are almost all mere matters of spelling: si to 
se; elli to egli; sampogne to zampogne; etade to etate; a z written 
above the ¢ of Cintia; virginitade to virginitate; savere to sapere; 
lassi to lasci (which appears by the corrector’s slip as Jassci); sugo to 
suco; etc. In making these modifications the corrector, as a rule, 
simply altered the offending letter with his pen. 

Occasionally the later hand has not corrected but simply clarified 
a word which was not quite legible in the original hand. In general, 
it is to be noted that these latest corrections are essentially unimpor- 
tant,—sometimes even of dubious validity. 

Corrections made earlier, but not actually at the time of writing, 
are usually more significant. Such, for example, iv Lo to Le (I, i, 226), 
the former being the generally accepted reading while the latter is only 
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found in one other manuscript. The insertion (I, ii, 195) of a per 
which had been omitted, obviously by oversight, is essential but of no 
great interest. Made apparently at about the same time is the curious 
correction quel to il (I, ii, 203), which substitutes for the universally 
accepted reading a word which is found in no other manuscript, and 
which requires an awkward hiatus for metrical reading. 

Changes which seem to have been made at the time of writing are, 
for example, the insertion before saggio (I, ii, 212) of an 7 first 
omitted in the haste of copying; the writing of dai . . . and its imme- 
diate cancellation when the copyist realized that aiti was the correct 
word (I, ii, 183); the correction (II, iii, 23) of pii lieto e pronto, which 
had been written in erroneous anticipation of the otherwise identical 
verse 26, to sicuro e baldo; and the deleting and rewriting of the 
strangely jumbled first attempt at I, i, 184; Licori che in ’l pin che in 
Elpin pote con gl’ occhi. But such changes are few, and further exam- 
ples unnecessary: in general, it may safely be said that little or no 
interest attaches to such corrections as the MS. contains, either con- 
temporary or later. 

For the vast majority of the heterodox spellings in the MS. there 
has been no attempt at correction, early or late; and trivial errors 
of orthography etc. are frequent. Gli is once or twice used for Je. As 
we should expect, the # regularly appears in such words as abhorre, 
havea, hebbe, herba, honestate, honor, hoggi, hora, huomo; it is occa- 
sionally, however, inserted on a less traditional basis (e.g. scioccha, 
riconoscho), at least twice (chieca, magichi) suggesting an actual mis- 
pronunciation which in all probability never occurred to the scribe. 
Forms like pietate, which Tasso uses in the Aminta (according to the 
metre) almost exactly twice as often as the modern truncated mode, 
are usually in ¢, as honestate, cittate, virtute; but occasionally in d: 
etade, onestade, simplicitade, umiltade, virginitade. The Latin ¢ (for 
z) is common in such words as Cintia, conditione, gratia, impatiente, 
nemicitia, offitii, otii, potentia, rinuntio, satiarsi, silentio, spatio; so 
c for g in /uoco, though /uogo is used with equal freedom. Culti, curso, 
fecundissime, fusse, sepulto, suave, suspiri, vulgo, and similar forms are 
also doubtless latinisms, without any dialect significance. Nor is there 
any importance in the fact that first conjugation futures generally keep 
the a (amaresti, aspettard, bastarebbe, impetrard, levarotti, procurard, 
trovarai); sometimes, indeed, the regular e appears (bagnerd, etc.). 

There is considerable confusion in the case of double consonants: 
some that should be doubled appear as single (e.g. acorgi, agneli, 
amolisca, dispetosi, ramenti, suplicando); while others which should 
be single appear doubled (accerbe, dellicate, dissarmato, raggionar, 
sollenni, etc.). Again fugirai and fuggirai come in one passage sepa- 
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rated only by a single verse. Indeed, in all his spelling the writer 
is delicately inconsistent: erba, onestade, etc. on occasion occur in the 
very next line to one in which the word is spelt with an 4; once or and 
hor both actually appear in the same line. So violenza, giovinezza, 
and similar correct forms give the lie to the numerous cases of ¢ for 
z; while as to uw for 0, not only do we find sospiri etc. denying suspiri 
and the rest, but occasionally the writer goes to the opposite extreme 
to contradict himself by writing o for u, as in occida, gionse, inomidirsi, 
fanciolesco. In a few cases the spelling even represents an improve- 
ment on that adopted (on the basis of other manuscripts) for the 
critical text: nemico and mischiando, for example, where the critical 
text gives nimico, meschiando (I, i, 121; I, Coro, 31). 

Other spelling variants may here be passed over without mention; 
like those we have noted, they belong in the main to types common 
in manuscripts and not infrequently found in printed books of the 
Cinquecento, especially outside the pale of Tuscany. Many of them, 
indeed, are to be found scattered over the pages of early editions of 
the Aminta itself; and some in Tasso’s own autograph writings, though 
Tasso, like the writer of the Chicago MS., was not consistent in his use. 
In sum, the MS. contains a considerable number of misspellings, but so 
inconsistently used that they hardly justify any attempt to draw even 
the most tentative conclusions from them. 

One feature of the hand may perhaps be noted before passing on: 
it is occasionally difficult, sometimes impossible, to distinguish be- 
tween final e, 7, and o. Final e and o are here regularly of the type 
formed by making a stroke like an undotted i and then adding a 
hurried hook, smaller for the loop of the e, larger for the o. This is of 
course quite normal for the period; but in hastily written words the 
hook often misses its mark, and as a result it is sometimes hard to say 
whether an e or o is intended, or even whether the hurried hook is not 
rather meant to be the dot above an i. As a rule, however, the various 
vowels can be identified without much hesitation. 

Aside from the freedom of its spelling, the MS. contains a number 
of variant readings, some of them of very definite interest. As is well 
enough known, there were (besides the five still extant sixteenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts of the Aminta) two early manuscripts now lost, whose 
variant readings were recorded in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies: those of the first by Giusto Fontanini in his L’Aminta . . . difeso 
e illustrato (Rome, Zenobi e Placho, 1700: variants repeated in the 
excellent edition of Padua, Comino, 1722); those of the other in the 
edition of Pesaro, Nobili, 1824, “per nozze Ercole Antaldi—Anna 
Tanari.” The Chicago MS. is apparently not to be identified with 
either of these; on the basis of the variants given by Solerti in the 
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critical edition, Teatro di Torquato Tasso . . . , Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1895 (in which all the known manuscripts and editions of the Aminta 
will be found listed on pp. XCI-CX), it is nearer to the sixteenth cen- 
tury manuscript in the Biblioteca Barberiniana (XLV. 4) than to any 
other, though it differs from this, too, at a number of points. In its 
variants from the text adopted by Solerti, it compares with the various 
manuscripts (here given in the order of their closeness of agreement) 
as follows: 


1. Br., the Barberiniana MS., has 23 variants which are also in 
the Chicago MS.; 19 which are not. 

2. Am., MS. Ambrosiana H. I inf., no. 5, has 21 variants which are 
in the Chicago MS.; 39 which are not. 

3. Cm., the Biblioteca Estense MS. (Raccolta Campori), has 12 
variants in the Chicago MS.; 25 not. 

4. Ub., Universitaria di Bologna MS. 1197: 21 variants in the 
Chicago MS.; 52 not. 

5. P., the lost MS. followed for the Pesaro edition: 5 variants in 
the Chicago MS.; 14 not. 

6. Au., the lost MS. collated by Fontanini: 11 variants in the 
Chicago MS.; 31 not. 

7. B., Nazionale di Firenze MS. Magliabechiano VII.9.333 (as 
reproduced in the edition of Ferrara, Baldini, 1581): 8 variants in the 
Chicago MS.; 27 not. 


It is evident from this tabulation that while the Chicago MS. has 
very little in common with any of the other manuscripts, it is least 
remote from Br. It has, furthermore, one or more verses lacking at 
three points: I, i, 225; I, ii, 176; and I, ii, 216-317 inclusive. The 
last passage is also wanting in MSS. Am., Au., and Br.; I, ii, 176 is not 
missing in any other manuscript; but I, i, 225 is also omitted by Br. 
This again suggests that the Chicago MS. is at least closer to Br. than 
to any other, though I, i, 225 might quite well be overlooked by more 
than one copyist, since its concluding three words are identical with 
those of the verse immediately preceding. 

We should perhaps note at this point that there are a number of 
passages in which the readings of all the manuscripts agree against the 
readings of virtually all the editions. In all these cases but one, the 
Chicago MS. is with the other manuscripts and against the editions; it 
has therefore seemed sufficient to collate it in detail with the manu- 
scripts alone. It is, indeed, obvious to the most cursory examination 
that this is not one of the occasional cases of a manuscript copied from 
an edition. The new MS. is definitely independent of all the editions, 
as well as largely independent of the other known manuscripts. 
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The main variant readings peculiar to the Chicago text are as 
follows: — 
The title is simply Egloga del Tasso; and in the list of Jnterlocutori 
which follows it, the name of Ergasto is omitted, or rather replaced 
by the simple word Nuntio. Though Solerti does not note the fact, 
a number of the early editions (including four at least of those for 
which he regularly gives the variants: A., A1., C., and S.), and 
almost certainly some of the manuscripts, read here Ergasto overo 
Nuncio or Ergasto Nunzio; and in the only scene in which this 
character appears (IV, ii) Nuncio or Nunzio only, without any 
mention of a name. 
Prologo, 40: Se io che son Amor 
i, 69: Del vincitor umiltade e sufrenza 
Lungi O lungi ite profani 
Non puote la pietate 
piu dentro della 
richissimi 
et gl’Augelli 
95: Un’ estrema dolcezza 
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, li, 112: la credette 
I, ii, 113: Comincid a lamentarsi 
I, ii, 134: Ch’ un mormorar 
I, ii, 173: Vi replicd I’ inganno [!] 
I, ii, 191: tronche le spine 
I, ii, 197: Ch’ ella se ne compiaccia 
I, ii, 203: affanni i [corrected from quel] 
I, Coro, 22: Dell’ amorose gregge 
I, Coro, 34: ignuda 


I. Coro, 41: le fonti 

I, Coro, 51: Opr’ é tua sola Honore 

I, Coro, 63: [amate is written in the margin as a (contemporary) variant for 
antiche] 

I, Coro, 67: [This verse was originally omitted, then inserted by an early hand, 
—possibly by the copyist himself. The ink is somewhat darker. ] 


II, i, 11: piaghe 

II, i, 18: dentr’ il tuo petto 

II, i, 25: nel tuo volto 

II, i, 51: e incontro a gl’ orsi 

II, i, 52: E incontro a i cingiaj 

II, i, 64: bagni di pioggia 

II, i, 74: il cervo adopra il corno 
II, i, 90: o col curso o con le braccia 
II, ii, 7: Che domar 

Il, ii, 17: Qual arme feran e qual dian morte 
Il, ii, 21: al montone il cozzo 

II, ii, 90: VT aggiunga 

Il, ii, 160: quand’ io ti vedrd 

II, iii, 20: in mezzo a un bosco 

II, iii, 28: a magior tempo 
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II, iii, 29: per mezzo a i rapidi torrenti 

II, iii, 35: Silvia ad una fonte ignuda e sola 

II, iii, 36: 7’ attende: ardirai andarvi? 

II, iii, 51: aparecchia (corrected, however, to the normal word apresenta] 


A number of these are doubtless of little interest or significance; 
but others are certainly worth the noting; and a few at least (such as 
I, i, 205; I, ii, rr2; II, i, 74; II, ii, 17; II, ii, 21) deserve consideration 
as possibly better readings than those generally accepted. In the 
absence of any autograph, it is rash to give more weight on a priori 
grounds to any one manuscript than to any other: a carefully and 
accurately written manuscript might represent a version actually more 
remote from Tasso’s own than another manuscript which, though con- 
taining many trivial scribal errors, may have been copied directly from 
the lost original. Despite the fact, therefore, that the Chicago MS. 
was evidently written somewhat hastily, and contains a number of 
obvious /apsus calami, it would be rash to discount on that score the 
value of the more suggestive of its variants. 

Any speculation as to the occasion of the writing of the MS. would 
be vain. We may, however, note that after 1581 printed editions of 
the Aminta became so numerous and so universally available that it is 
hard to imagine anyone going to the pains of writing it out by hand 
(though manuscripts were occasionally made with equally little appar- 
ent reason) unless it were for a printer’s copy (and even then a cor- 
rected volume from one of the earlier editions would normally have 
been used), a prompt copy for some specific performance, or a calli- 
graphic copy for special purposes. The Chicago MS. clearly falls into 
none of these categories; for that reason, and because the vague title 
Egloga del Tasso seems also to imply that it was copied fairly early, 
before Aminta had become a household word, one may perhaps ten- 
tatively suggest that the MS. was probably written at some time during 
the eight-year period between the spring of 1573, when Tasso composed 
the poem, and the spring of 1581, when the pullulation of editions was 
begun. Accepting the hint given by the crescent watermark, one would 
be inclined to limit this period to its concluding twelvemonth; perhaps 
in all diffidence attributing the MS. to the year 1580. 


NOTE: For comparison of the readings of the Chicago MS. with 
those of the others, the collation was based, as already noted, on the 
variants given in the apparatus criticus of Solerti’s critical edition. This 
has always been accepted as entirely reliable; and it certainly does not 
fail to record the vast majority of the variant readings in the five 
manuscripts and nine editions which it professes to include. None the 
less, a few variants from each inevitably escaped even Solerti’s brilliant 
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eye. On this point the present writer has prepared a brief note, which 
considerations of space prevent him from including here; but Solerti’s 
omissions etc., in any case, can hardly affect the essence of the con- 
clusions drawn above. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 


The University of Chicago 


PROGRAM FOR ITALIAN GROUP MEETING 


ST. LOUIS 
Friday, December 29, 2:00 P.M. 


(Italian 1) Jtalian Literature. Chairman, Goccto, University 
of Toronto; Secretary, CAMILLO P. MERLINO, University 
of Michigan, 


1. “The Influence of the Vita Nuova on Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento 
sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonetti.”........... FREDERICKA BLANKNER 


2. “The Mentita in Sixteenth Century Italy.”...... FRED R. BRYSON 


3. “Uomo as an Indeterminate Pronoun in Early Italian.” 
C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt University 


4. “Boccaccio’s Contribution to the Development of the Legend 
of Romeo and Juliet...... OLIN H. Moore, Ohio State University 


The traditional pranzo italiano, for members and their friends, will 
be on Friday evening, December 29th. All who intend to be present 
are urgently requested to notify, as soon as possible, Professor Enzo 
Giachino, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Helen Josephine Robins and Harriet Reid. Introduction by Piero 
Misciattelli. Boston, Bruce Humphries Inc. 145 pp. 


ARTICLES 

Altrocchi, Julia C. “Italian Poetry since the War”. Thought, VIII, 
286-304. (Racial characteristics still prevailing, melancholy and 
passion; the new sensuous introverts and eccentrics; special appre- 
ciation of Thovez, Jahier, Papini, Amalia Guglielminetti and Ada 
Negri. Translations and bibliographical notes.) 

Altrocchi, R. “L’insegnante d’Italiano”. Rivista Italiana d’ America, 
Settembre, 1933. (Qualities desirable in an instructor of Italian.) 

Cardello. “Luigi Pirandello”. Rivista Italiana d’ America, Settembre, 
1933. (Short but interesting biography of the author, throwing 
light on the chief characteristics of his works.) 

Ciarlantini, F. “The Theatre in Italy from Goldoni to the Glorious 
Theatre”, Atlantica, July. “The Present Day Theatre”. Atlantica, 
August. 

Gottfried, R. ‘Milton, Lactantius, Claudian, and Tasso”. Studies in 
Philology, XXX, 497-503. (The description of the Phoenix in the 
Epitaphium Damonis was thought by Miss K. E. Hartwell—Lac- 
tantius and Milton, Cambridge, 1929—to have been derived chiefly 
from the De Ave Phoenice ascribed to Lactantius. Mr. Gottfried 
gives reasons for believing that Tasso’s La Fenice, which paraphrases 
Claudian’s Phoenix, and which is included in Le Sette Giornate del 
Mondo Creato, should also be considered as a source. Besides in- 
ternal evidence, Milton’s acquaintance with the works of Tasso and 
with the latter’s patron, G. B. Manso, who presented him with the 
carving described in the Epitaphium Damonis, support the belief.) 

Jenkins, T. A. “Origin of the Word Sedan”. Hispanic Review, 1, 240- 
242. (“.... in 1634, in London, the exclusive right of supplying 
‘covered chairs’ was granted for fourteen years to Sir Sanders Dun- 
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combe; and John Evelyn states explicitly in his Diary for the year 
1645 that Sir Sanders Duncombe had brought them into England 
from Naples.” Sedan chairs were common in Naples under the 
Spanish domination. In Spain they were called séllas but also 
sillones, as is attested by a broadside printed in Seville in 1594, the 
derivative sil/én having first been used for a lady’s saddle. In 
Sicily Italian // becomes dd, and so it does in many parts of the 
southern mainland: in Salerno, the Basilicata, Taranto, Bari, and 
Foggia. The Spanish sil/én would undergo this change in a large 
part of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies. In the dictionary of Traina 
sidduni means a pack-horse’s saddle. The bearers of the sedan 
chair would be likely to use some such form instead of the Italian 
sedia, or the Neapolitan seggetta.) 

Lancaster, H. C. “Baif and Pontano”. PMLA, XLVIII, 943. (With 
regard to Miss L. V. Simpson’s article “Some Unrecorded Sources 
of Baif’s Livre des Météores” in PMLA, XLVII, 1012-27, atten- 
tion is directed to La Vie, les idées et oeuvre de Jean-Antoine de 
Baif by Augé-Chiquet who “shows that Baif’s main source was 
Pontano’s Meteora.”) 

McKenzie, K. “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries: The Due- 
cento”’. Italica, X, 61-66. 

Merlino, C. P. ‘““Equicola’s Knowledge of Dante.” PMLA, XLVIII, 642- 
647. (Acquaintance with the Commedia is shown in the Natura 
d’amore, the Institutioni and the Novo cortegiano; with the Convivio 
in the first two of these works; with the De vulgari eloquentia in the 
Natura d’amore; and with the Canzoniere in the Institutioni, where, 

however, three poems of Cino are attributed to Dante. The Vita 
nuova is mentioned in the Natura d’amore, and poems of the V. N. 
in the Jnstitutioni. He must have known MSS. of the V. N., the 
De V. E., and probably the lyric poems. His endorsement of Dante’s 
theory of the “volgare illustre” is as early as that of Trissino.) 

Romera-Navarro, M. “Ideas de Lope de Vega Sobre el Lenguaje Dra- 
matico”. Hispanic Review, I, 222-235. (Including his ideas on 
Italian metres. ) 

Starnes, D. T. ‘“Barnabe Riche’s ‘Sappho Duke of Mantona : a study 
in Elizabethan story-making.” Studies in Philology, XXX, 455-472. 
(Part of the story is taken from “The Duchess of Malfy” in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure, which, in its turn, is an adaptation from Bandello. 
“Apolonius and Silla’, another of the tales in Riche’s Farewell to 
Military Profession is also derived from Bandello.) 

Vittorini, D. “Dante e Francesca da Rimini’. /talica, X, 67-76. 
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Edizione critica. Per Michele Barbi. Firenze, Bemporad, 1932. 
Fucilla, J. G. In Hispanic Review, I, 249-252. Les poémes inspirés 
du début de la genése a l’époque de la Renaissance, par Maury 
Thibaut de Maisiéres, Louvain, Librairie Universitaire, 1931. (Tas- 

so’s Le sette giornate.) 

Lograsso, Angeline H. In Jtalica, X, 90-92: Collodi, Carlo, Le avven- 
ture di Pinocchio. Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by 
Emilio Goggio. Illustrated by Karl Wiese. New York, Heath, 1932. 

Merlino, C. P. In Jtalica, X, 89-90: Spinelli, Nicola, Dizionario sco- 
lastico, Italiano-Inglese; Inglese-Italiano. Torino, Soc. Editr. 
Internazionale, 1932. Second ed. Pp. vi, 2485. 


NoTICES 


Atlantica, July:— Donato, J. A.: Beatrice Cenci by Corrado Ricci. 
New York, Liveright. Gisolfi, A.M.: One, None and a Hundred 
Thousand, by Luigi Pirandello, translated from the Italian by 
Samuel Putnam, New York, Dutton. Mezzotero, R. F.: Jtaly 
in the Making: 1815-1846, by G. F.-H. Berkeley. New York, 
Macmillan. The Paradiso of Dante Alighieri, translated by Geof- 
frey L. Bickersteth, New York, Macmillan. Witt, Edith: The Story 
of the Borgias, by L. Collison-Morley. New York, Dutton. 

August:—Liparini, G: Dante vivo, by Giovanni Papini. Firenze, 
Libr. Ed. Fiorentina. Tonelli, L.: Ginestre, by Maria Luisa Fiumi. 
Firenze, Bemporad. 

September :—Donato, J. A.: The Medici, by G. F. Young, with 32 
full-page reproductions in aquatone. New York, The Modern 
Library. Grochau, M.: Notebook of Nothing, by Dina Ferri. Trans- 
lated by Josephine Robins and Harriet Reid. Boston, Bruce Humph- 


ries Inc. 
Bontempo, O. A. In RR. XXIV, 259-262. “Five Recent Italian 
Novels”:— Giuseppe Fanciulli, Le meglio ore se ne vanno; Delfino 


Cinelli, Lucia; Milano-Roma, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1933. 
Virgilio Brocchi, J gonfaloni di Lucifero, Milano, Mondadori, 1933. 
Giuseppe Colucci, Pozzo Rubino; Mario Puccini, La prigione; 
Milano, Ceschina. 

R-N,M. In Hispanic Review, I, 266. Bernardo Sanvisenti, ‘‘Ariosto, 
Cervantes, Manzoni”, Convivium, 1932, No. 5, pp. 641-674. 

T., A. In MP. XXXI, 105. Elie Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, L’ Histoire 
de Griseldis en France au XIV° et au XV°siécle. Paris, E. Droz, 
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1933. (With mention of a number of contributions to the history 


of the Griselda story.) 
ADDENDA 


Fucilla, J. G. In Giornale storico d. Lett. It. CI, 142-149. Alice 


Cameron, The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ron- 
sard and his Group. Baltimore, 1930. 


Peers, E. A. “The Vogue of Alfieri in Spain”. Hispanic Review, I, 


122-140. (Alfieri’s works were popular in Spain in the roth century, 
although their influence was not as great as that of Manzoni. His 
Filippo and Myrrha were severely criticised by the Jesuit P. Arteaga 
late in the 18th. His Congiura de’ Pazzi was imitated by Francisco 
Rodriguez de Ledesma in the latter’s Lucrecia Pazzi, performed 
like Francisco Sanchez Barbero’s Sail, founded on Alfieri’s homony- 
mous tragedy, in 1805. Antonio Savifdén’s Los Hijos de Edipo, 
1806, is a translation of the Polinice, and was acted by Isidoro 
Maiquez and published more than once. The same actor presented 
in 1807 and again in 1818 Dionisio Solis’ El Hijo de Agamemnon, 
translated from the Oreste. Savinioén’s adaptation of Bruto Primo, 
Roma Libre, was acted in 1812 and 1814, Solis’ translation of Vir- 
ginia in 1813. The Duque de Aquitania of Angel de Saavedra was 
inspired by the Oreste as translated by Solis. Alfieri’s popularity 
was at its height between 1820 and 1823. Breton de los Herreros’ 
Antigona was translated from the Italian in 1827. The Catalonian 
poet Manuel de Cabanyes translated Myrrha into Spanish verse 
about 1831. An article in the Revista Europea of 1837 compares 
Alfieri with Goethe and Mirabeau. The Saul of Gertrudis Gomez 
de Avellaneda, 1849, and the Virginia of Tamayo y Baus, 1853, are 
not without influence of the Italian. Hartzenbusch’s Mérope ap- 
peared in 1854, Pastorfido’s Rosmunda soon after; Ventura de la 
Vega’s La Muerte de César, 1865, has a scene apparently based on 
the Bruto Secondo. Alfieri was popular because his changing atti- 
tude toward France resembled and almost synchronized with that 
of the Spanish: his denunciation of tyrants suited the Spanish mood 
during the War of Independence and earlier. Another reason was 
his preference for “themes of violent passion, unrestrained desire, and 
strenuous inward conflict.” The article concludes with a Bibliog- 
raphy of Spanish translations of Alfieri to 1870.) 
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NOTERELLE ICONOCLASTICHE SUI TRIONFI 
DEL PETRARCA 


OPO la lenta, paziente e faticosa lettura di questi componimenti 
poetici sorge in me un sentimento misto di curiosita male appagata, 
di tedio e d’uggia piangenti, un senso di disillusione profondo e, fran- 
camente, una irritabilita estetica raccapricciante. E mi sento come chi 
nella lenta conquista d’un alto monte ne alimenti i disagi ed i travagli 
con la speranza del premio a venire, delle bellezze e delle viste superbe 
che promette la cima e . . . invece di arrivare all’apice lungamente 
desiato, si trovi, per arti sconosciute, in un piano arido e desolante dove 
pur manca il sorso alla sua sete. 

Il poeta ha voluto sotto la forma di “visione” far si che la sua 
donna trionfi e dell’amore e della castita e della morte e della fama e 
del tempo e dell’eternita, ch’ella rifulga, insomma, sotto il manto della 
glorificazione trascendentale dell’amore. Ad ottenere questo superbo 
e stupendo risultato si esercita a scrivere una serie di Trionfi nello 
stile dantesco, completamente farciti di reminiscenze classiche, storiche 
e mitologiche, di tirate ora bombastiche, ora meticolosamente erudite, 
ora male a proposito e sempre lunghe e laboriose, di enumerazioni 
scolastiche a non finire e solo squarciate qua e 1a da qualche lampo 
poetico, da qualche verso bene scolpito, che sia inspirato, imitato, 
copiato o no, Vuole immortalare la sua donna e tesse una povera tela 
fatta di vecchiume classico, d’immagini artificiose, di oziosa retorica e 
di fanciullesche liste di nomi e di figure. Si propone aprioristicamente 
di reintegrare il suo amore per la sua amata in forma poetica e, in tante 
€ poi tante terzine, non mostra nemmeno un solo slancio sentimentale, 
una parola od una frase d’amore che venga veramente dal cuore, che 
lasci per lo meno intravvedere un lembo d’anima sinceramente e 
umanamente colpita dal nobile influsso d’amore, A traverso tanti e tanti 
versi stentati e racimolati alla meglio, questo gran poeta laureato, la 
cui vita a detto suo stesso é stata tutta presa dall’amore della sua 
Laura, questo grande innamorato non pud distaccarsi un solo momento 
dalla sua enorme vanita, dalla sua grandiloquente immagine di sé 
stesso, dalla sua personalita artefatta e nutrita di storture sofistiche e 
romboanti, non pud, dico, vincere nemmeno per un istante il superbo 
e narcisseo edificio del suo io e lanciare un grido d’amore nonché di 
passione, fare scorrere una lagrima, né far sorgere il pitt piccolo sospiro. 

Che si voglia dire che questi sono difetti dei suoi tempi a me non 
pare, ché i poeti provenzali ed italiani che lo circondano e ch’egli imita 
hanno pur saputo a volte far tacere la retorica e far parlare e financo 
lagrimare il cuore. E chi é che non si rattristi e commuova, che non 
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pianga e speri e sorrida e palpiti alla lettura del tragico amore di Paolo 
e Francesca cosi umanamente, cosi superbamente, cosi poeticamente 
drammatizzato da quel Dante ch’egli, il Petrarca, sprezza ed ignora? 
No, a me pare che anche qui, nei Trionfi, il Petrarca abbia mancato 
al suo proposito e soprattutto a sé stesso. A me sembra che anche qui 
egli riveli quel profondo conflitto, quello strano complesso psichico, 
quel meccanismo psicastenico che lo ha travagliato tutta la vita. 

Io vedo in lui essenzialmente un pensatore che si spinge, a dispetto 
di sé stesso, ad essere uomo d’azione, io vedo nelle varie manifestazioni 
della sua vita uno sforzo incongruo ed impotente a tradurre il suo 
spirito inerentemente introspettivo in termini d’azioni svolgentisi in un 
mondo di cui egli non conosce e non degna conoscere |’essenza pratica 
e storicamente transitoria, né gl’imperiosi dettami della pungente realta 
con le sue lotte maschie e brutali. Egli resta sempre soggettivo e 
s’accanisce pertanto a trarre dalla vita e ad impartire ad essa un senso 
oggettivo di cui egli non é assolutamente capace. Cid che pil lo 
interessa nella vita, cid che lo assorbe esclusivamente é sé stesso, é 
il suo io ch’egli riveste ed incensa continuamente d’una patologica 
vanita, d’una magnifica megalomania, d’una gonfiatura smisurata, d’una 
adorazione perpetua. Scrive lettere aperte, domanda, briga ed esige 
la corona di lauro, nonché cariche ed onori di tutte specie, e scrive 
financo ai posteri. E quest’uomo cosi egocentrico, cosi stupendamente 
e€ magniloquentemente innamorato di sé stesso, si propone di amare 
una donna bella, avvenente e maritata, e naturalmente non riesce nel 
suo intento, né verso di lei né verso sé stesso, e dell’amore per la sua 
donna egli non fa se non una scusa per pavoneggiarsi della sua erudi- 
zione classicamente arida e splenetica. 

Ch’egli abbia voluto con la sua serie di Trionfi tessuti intorno alla 
figura di Laura discorrere e filosofare sul destino umano inesorabilmente 
travolto dal tempo e dall’eternita é@ cosa altamente poetica, ma la forma 
allegorica é pure e sempre Laura, e questa forma @ per me mendica 
e stiracchiata. Cid che solo intravvedo di significante ed importante 
nel suo sforzo é lo sforzo istesso del suo animo, la lotta continua fra 
la sua mente e il suo cuore ch’esce dall’ultima soglia del medio evo e 
preconizza l’importanza psicologica della vita che caratterizza il mondo 
moderno. 

Passando ora ad analizzare rapidissimamente i Trionfi dal punto 
di vista critico-letterario, che si scorge? II contenuto filosofico della 
caducita delle cose umane non é certamente originale col Petrarca, e 
che sia la De Consolatione Philosophiae di Boezio, o il Somnium 
Scipionis di Cicerone, 0 |’ Amorosa Visione del Boccaccio che l’abbiano 
pit o meno direttamente suggerito io lascio ai critici. La forma alle- 
gorica di “visione” @ comune al medio evo, e che sia il Roman de la 
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Rose, 0 Fazio degli Uberti, o Dante, 0 Boccaccio, od altri a cui il poeta 
ha attinto @ cosa puerile voler rintracciare. I registri, le liste ed 
enumerazioni di personaggi scaturiscono notoriamente da quel Virgilio 
che Petrarca sapeva quasi a memoria, e da quell’Ovidio che, coi suoi 
Amores gli fornisce ampia specchiatura. 

L’idea dei “trionfi” é probabilmente d’origine romana ed il Petrarca 
ne parla nella sua Africa: “Liminaque innumeris iam tunc calcata 
triumphis” . . . ed altrove. Che pertanto Lamma, Torraca, Stein- 
biickel e tanti altri critici si affannino a fissare la fonte primitiva del- 
l’idea del trionfo nel Petrarca a me pare secondario, ché il germe genetico 
dell’idea non é soltanto d’origine romana o greca o fenicia o egizia; 
essa si avvicina evidentemente agli albori stessi della civilta, ai tempi 
primitivi quando la tribu guerriera ritornava vittoriosa dal guerreggiare 
con tribu nemica portando o conducendo in trionfo e vinti e spoglie e 
reliquie. 

In quanto ai concetti storici e mitologici il poeta si lascia palese- 
mente ispirare dalle Metamorfosi d’Ovidio in particolare e, in generale, 
da Cicerone, da Virgilio, da Valerio Massimo, dalla Bibbia e cosi via, 
come da molto tempo viene segnalato nelle edizioni e negli studi dei 
Trionfi.? 

Nel condurre a fine queste mie brevi osservazioni mi si lasci dire 
che il solo mio intento é stato quello di esprimere a voce alta, per cosi 
porla, dei pensieri privi di quella idolatria letteraria che al solo nome 
d’un “immortale” pare generalmente indurre nei pit l’obbligo di esta- 
siarsi a qualsiasi paroletta unicamente perché profferita dall’idolo e dal 
santificato, pensieri al tempo istesso disadorni di alcun desiderio di 
voler essere inutilmente o infantilmente iconoclasta, Anzi io credo che 
l’impiego pil proficuo che si possa fare dei metodi analitici moderni di 
critica e di psicologia consiste appunto nell’applicarli alla seria, stretta 
ed imparziale rivalutazione di valori letterari molti dei quali rimangono 
sfortunatamente ancora up po’ troppo rivestiti di giudizi antiquati e 
sempre pil! o meno idolatri e beatifici. 


1[On account of limited space several examples of imitations mentioned by Mr. 


Zinno had to be omitted. Ed. | 
Donato ZINNO 


New York, N.Y. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ITALICA: 


Since writing the syllabus on the Duecento which appeared in I/talica, X, 
No. 3, I have examined the first volume of the new edition of D’Ancona e Bacci, 
Manuale della Letteratura Italiana riordinato e annotato pei licei da Mario Sterzi 
(Firenze, Barbéra, 1932). From the point of view of an American scholar it is 
in some respects an improvement on the older edition, in some respects not. The 
type is larger and more legible and the footnotes far more numerous; but as 
the Notizie storiche and letterarie are omitted, as well as several authors, and the 
biographical and bibliographical material is reduced to a minimum, the total 
number of pages is slightly less (689 as against 704). Guido delle Colonne, Monte 
Andrea, Gianni Alfani, are omitted; Jacopo da Lentino is represented only by 
one sonnet, Guido Guinizelli by one canzone and two sonnets; in the Trecento, 
five poets disappear, including such important figures as Antonio Pucci and Fazio 
degli Uberti. These omissions seem to me indefensible. On the other hand, there 
are valuable additions. The Origine della lingua italiana by Rajna is kept, and 
several texts of linguistic interest are added, including specimens of the dialect 
poets Giacomino da Verona and Bonvesin da Riva, and part of the contrasto 
Rosa fresca. The number of poems by Enzo, Guittone, Cavalcanti, Folgore, Cecco, 
and Cino is notably increased. No selections from the Divina Commedia are 
now included, and in Vol. II there are none from the Orlando Furioso and other 
works which the new editor regards as “inscindibili nella loro unita.” On the 
other hand, the space given to Petrarca and Boccaccio is greatly increased; fifteen 
novelle from the Decameron and selections from the Ninfale Fiesolano raise the 
pages devoted to Boccaccio from 44 to 150, but unfortunately the description of 
the pest is omitted. About half of the Vita Nuova is given, and some twenty 
more of Dante’s lyrics (including, strangely enough, two classed by Barbi as 
spurious, and two classed as doubtful); in the famous sonnet Guido, vorrei the 
older reading monna Bice is used, instead of monna Lagia, although Barbi’s text 
is supposed to be followed. The pages devoted to Dante are reduced from 122 
in the earlier edition to 71. Curiously, in the canzone Cos? nel mio parlar voglio 
esser aspro four verses are omitted; surely if the editor thought these verses would 
corrupt the students using the book, he would have done better to omit the can- 
zone rather than present a mutilated version. 

On the whole, the new edition of the Manuale does not entirely take the place 
of the former one—both may profitably be used. A large number of the texts 
are unchanged; and the notes, while not free from mistakes, are far more helpful 
than before. The bibliographies may well be sufficient for students in the licei, 
and they include some recent publications but they are not consistently brought 
up to date and hardly any non-Italian titles are included; many works of fun- 
damental importance are ignored. It is a pity that when this extremely useful 
manual was riordinato the work was not entrusted to some scholar of greater 
competence. The entire manual is to consist of three volumes in the new edition. 

Two titles should be added to those given in my article on the Duecento: 
A. Schiaffini, Testi fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del Trecento (Firenze, 
1926); and G. Zaccagnini, Lirici dell’eta di Dante (Firenze, 1927). 


KENNETH McKENZIE 
Princeton University 
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FROM THE PERIODICALS 


While presenting convincing evidence for groups of ecclesiastical and literary 
figures hitherto unknown or partly known, Carlo Bertani, in the course of his 
Identificazioni di personaggi delle “Satire” di Ludovico Ariosto (Giornale Storico, 
September) promises further data in a forthcoming complete study of the Satires, 
whereby he thinks the serious and moral side of Ariosto will be better known. 
In the same number Giulia Calisti’s study of the manuscripts of the De Partu 
Virginis leads to the conclusions that the Florentine manuscripts, but not the 
Vatican, are autographs, and that Sanazzaro used minute care in revision; Ettore 
Li Gotti illustrates with contemporary documents the editorial misadventures of 
Berchet; in reviewing the recent Dante publications of Barbi and Papini, Vittorio 
Cian, after paying full meed of homage to Barbi, gives a noble example of the 
appreciation of an historical critic toward Papini, refusing to admit incidentally, 
that Papini is as anti-historical as he sometimes claims to be. 

A careful analysis by Raffa Garzia, entitled J] Guinizelli e la sua poesia coriese, 
leads to the conclusion that Guinizelli is more important stylistically than spir- 
itually; many coincidences are noted with other poets, Provengal and Italian 
(Archivum Romanicum, April-June). 

In the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie (July), Josef Kollross completes 
his study of Die Stellung des Subjectes zum Verbum in den Briefen des Guittone 
d’Arezzo; he finds a relation between normal word order and rising cadence, 
between inverted order and falling cadence; these relations correspond in large 
measure, but not entirely, to intuitive and expressive word order. In the same 
issue Felice Giordano proposes rather daring emendations in Pier della Vigna’s 
canzone, departing in several instances from D’Ancona, Comparetti, Monaci, 
Prezzolini. 

Croce remarks in La Critica for July that philosophy in Italy, very rich and 
fertile during the first fifteen years of this century, has been arid and repetitious 
in the last fifteen years; the most serious intellectuals have turned or are turning 
to history; there will be a return to philosophy when the positions gained are 
no longer sufficient for our needs. In the following number Croce completes his 
account of the Calvinist Caracciolo; in the Geneva meeting of Caracciolo and 
Bruno he sees the meeting of Reformation and Renaissance. 

The Memorie inedite di un archeologo of Felice Barnabei, in several instal- 
ments, conclude in the Nuova Antologia for September 16. The narrator sets 
forth serenely archaeological conditions in Rome after 1870—floods, ministerial 
appointments and bickerings, progress, explorations, excavations, foreign societies, 
intrigues, falsifications, sharp trading, establishment of museums, and so forth. 
Vittorio Cian, in L’Ariosto meno conosciuto, describes a thoughtful, impassioned, 
bitter Ariosto, who must be joined to the other to form the whole personality 
(July 16). Giuseppe Fatini, studying the influence on Ariosto of Alessandra 
Benucci, concludes that she influenced hardly at all the Furioso and its elabora- 
tion, but meant for the poet tranquility and secure affection (July 16). In 
Dante e le stelle Farinelli argues that astronomical computations were poetical 
to Dante, and that he would have felt exultation and spiritual unity even in the 
discoveries of modern astronomy (August 1). Gelasio Caetani in J titoli di 
cortesia nel secolo XVI, after attributing to Spanish influence the abuse of such 
titles, discusses particularly the wrangling of the Orsinis and Colonnas ca. 1600 
over allowing to other families the use of Eccellentissimo (August 1). Francesco 
Torraca, reviewing various books, finds Figurelli’s attempt to establish a doice 
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stile and a dolce stil nuovo unsubstantial, but the work promising; also Tonelli’s 
L’Amore nella poesia e nel pensiero del Rinascimento neglectful of mediaeval 
attitude toward love; Lugiati’s analysis of characters of Divina Commedia from 
point of view of the alienist, superficial (September 1). 

Camillo Pellizzi deprecates efforts to compete in popularity with French and 
other literatures; Italian culture has its own ways (Corriere della Sera, September 
17). The same author argues that France and England owe their prestige in 
literature to cultivation of a recent great culture (the nineteenth century); Italy 
needs spiritual autonomy (October 4). In the same paper Paolo Urbano points 
out the urbanity of Vico in the discussions and disagreements aired in the Giornale 
dei letterati d’Italia. 

The performance of Othello on August 18 in the Doges’ Palace is described 
by Eugenio Gara with beautiful illustrations in Comoedia for September-October; 
Pietro Sciaroff was the director, Camillo Pelotto Othello, and Kiki Palmer Des- 
demona. Some account is given of the history of the role of Othello on the 
Italian stage. In the same issue Saverio Procida analyzes Rino Alessi’s tragedy 
Savonarola, published by Treves. Sem Benelli describes his introduction to the 
stage (November). 

The Franciscan studies of Paul Sabatier were made with one objective—a 
definitive edition of his Life of Saint Francis. He died as he was making ready 
the so-called édition définitive, printed posthumously in 1931. Nevertheless, it is 
not here but in his Strasbourg lectures (Etudes inédites sur St. Fran. D’Ass ... 
1932) that we must seek the last word of Sabatier relative to the Saint of Assisi. 
With the penetration of a genuine authority on St. Francis, and at the same 
time a fervent admirer of Sabatier, Umberto Cosmo, in L’ultimo Sabatier reviews 
the work of the great French scholar, paying especial attention to his Etudes 
inédites (La Cultura, April-June). 

L’Italia letteraria for Oct. 1, prints an address entitled La diffusione del libro 
italiano delivered by Franco Ciarlantini to the representatives of the Dante 
Alighieri Society gathered at Vincenza. According to Ciarlantini the circulation 
of Italian books abroad should receive the support of the present government. 
We are told that though the Italians in foreign lands are spiritually united they 
are not intellectually so. In other words, they are not greatly interested in the 
Italian language nor in Italian culture, but through proper guidance it is possible, 
to a limited extent, to foster in them some enthusiasm for these things. 

In Leonardo for May, N. D. Evola prints a valuable 189-item Bibliografia 
Ariostesca (1920-1932). Mario Bonfatini finds in the Furioso more great ideals 
and deeper feeling than is usually supposed (July). In this connection it might 
be remarked that Croce, reviewing favorably in La Critica the Agnelli-Ravegnani 
bibliography, allots scant value to recent general Ariosto criticism. 

Amos Parducci continues the Ariosto series of L’/talia che scrive with an 
outline of his vogue in Spain (July); Federico Olivero does the same for England 
(August); and Leonello Vincenti for Germany (September). 

In le Mercure de France (May 15) Giacomo Antonini in les Tendances du 
voman italien d’aujourd’hui, after remarking that many foreigners unfortunately 
close their study of the Italian novel with D’Annunzio, surveys twentieth century 
production; he finds promise in young writers. Henri Martineau translates L. F. 
Benedetto’s Pegaso article on Stendhal (September 1). 

Jules Sageret in Ja Terre tourne-t-elle? discusses the adventures of Galileo 
with critics of the heliocentric system, comparing his experiences and policies with 
those of Melanchthon, Foscarini, Descartes and others (La Revue de France, 
September, 15). 

Le Correspondani (July 25) and la Revue hebdomodaire (July 8) review the 


Voyage en Italie, of the Comte de Chambord 1839-1840, published with notes 
by his great nephew, Prince Sixte de Bourbon. The diary, revealing an attractive 
personality, contains details of Roman customs. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Michele Catalano has just published in two volumes a critical edition of 
Ariosto’s comedies (Zanichelli,L.50). It will be reviewed in /talica. 

In view of some recent critical disparagement, Andrea Sorrentino has attempted 
in Francesco Berni, Poeta della scapigliatura del rinascimento (Sansoni, L. 18) 
an integral study of the poet in relation to his background. It will be reviewed in 
Italica. 

Francesco Orestano’s Discontinuita dottrinali nella Divina Commedia (Palermo, 
Ires) argues a growing familiarity with Aristotle during the course of the poem 
(L’Italia che scrive, September). 

The seventeenth volume of Studi Danteschi (Sansoni, L. 15) contains an article 
by Barbi, the director, on rationalism and mysticism in Dante (L’/talia che scrive, 
August). 

In Dantis ossa: la forma corporea di Dante (Universita di Bologna, Istituto 
di Antropologia, Fabio Frassetti tries to reconstruct from the bones uncovered 
in 1921, the living man—large head, stooped, indications of arthritis, etc. (Corriere 
della Sera, October 12). 

Macmillan publishes the text of the Jnferno, with a translation into English 
Triple Rhyme by Laurence Binyon. 

In Il dolce stil nuovo (Napoli, Ricciardi, L. 20) Fernando Figurelli makes a 
distinction between the dolce stile, common to all Guinizellian poets, and the dolce 
stil nuovo, peculiar to Dante, particularly in the poems to Beatrice dead (L’/talia 
che scrive, August). 

Le lettere di Gerolamo Savonarola, collected and edited by Roberto Ridolfi 
(Olschki, L. 150) is described as a monumental edition of 85 letters (Corriere 
della Sera, September 22). 

Reviewing Augusto Guzzo’s I Dialoghi del Bruno (Erma, L. 18) Guido 
Manacorda pronounces it a good analysis of the principal elements in Bruno’s 
thought—conflict between monism and dualism, eroico furore, elements of heresy, 
Pythagoreanism, anti-semitism. The same reviewer notes that C. Ottaviano 
points out the Augustinian and Neoplatonic influences in his Riccardo di San 
Vittore (Accademia dei Lincei; reviews in Corriere della Sera). 

Antonio Caldo in J] Ruzzante (Cogliati, L. 19) considers that author a pre- 
cursor of the Commedia dell’ arte. 

Piero Misciattelli’s Caterina Vannini (T.T.T., L. 15) is a biography partly 
erudite, partly mystical, based on the letters (published by Misciatteili) of a 
Siennese courtesan to Federigo Borromeo (L’Jtalia che scrive, July). 

I Promessi Sposi has appeared as volume 144 of the Scrittori d'Italia series 
(Laterza, L. 50). The editor, Santino Caramella, bases his text principally upon 
the first corrected edition of 1840-42, upon the Milanese diamante edition of 
1855-56, and upon Pistelli. He has tried to be faithful to Manzoni’s wishes in 
such minutiae as divergent spellings and capitalization and vagaries in punctua- 
tion, with the idea that such variations had their aesthetic reasons for existence. 

Volume 145 of the same series is Guicciardini’s Scritti politici e Ricordi, edited 
from the autographs by Roberto Palmarocchi. 

Reviewing Francesco Maggini’s Le rime di Vittorio Alfieri secondo le edizioni 
originali e gli autografi (LeMonnier,L.20), A. Momigliano, pronouncing it an ex- 
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cellent edition, summarizes the chief findings of the introduction (Corriere della 
Sera, August 24). It will be reviewed in I/talica. 

Signorelli has published an edition of the Jnni Sacri of Manzoni, with introduc- 
tion and commentary by Mario Chini (L’/talia che scrive, August). 

Ettore li Gotti’s Giovanni Berchet, noticed in the September /talica, is a 
lengthy, abundantly documented biography. The author hopes that the details of 
the career of the Tirteo italico will throw light upon his literary worth. 

The centenary edition of Le mie prigioni, noticed in the September J/talica, has 
very handsome illustrations, taken so far as possible from sources contemporary 
with Pellico. Prologue and notes are by Cesare Spellanzon. Barbara Allason’s 
La vita de Silvio Pellico (Mondadori,L.28), the longest and most complete biogra- 
phy, is also a handsomely printed and illustrated volume. 

A new edition of Giusti’s Epistolario, arranged and annotated by F. Martini, 
with the addition of 62 letters, has been published in four volumes by F. LeMonnier 


(L.60). 
Gioberti e la Toscana, by Achille de Rubertis (LeMonnier, L.20) is part of a 


series on the Risorgimento. 

Garibaldi Condottiero, issued by the Ministry of War, is a series of monographs 
by army officers of high rank on Garibaldi’s successive campaigns, with many 
clarifying maps (1932). 

Editing La cagione riposta delle decadenze e delle rivoluzioni by Antonio de 
Giuliani of Trieste, 1791 and 1793, (Laterza,L.8) Croce reprints two rare works 
that contain anticipations of Malthus’ doctrines. 

Alessandro Luzio calls up memories 6: Mantua and the dissipated art treasures 
of the Gonzagas, as he reviews Romolo Quazzo’s Mantova attraverso i secoli (La 
Voce di Mantova,L.30; Corriere della Sera, September 26). 

Reviewing the second volume of the Mondadori reprinting of Ruggiero Bonghi, 
A. Momigliano finds in Bonghi’s Studi manzoniani an honest love of simplicity, 
educational purpose and reverence for Manzoni, vitiated by too much insistence 
upon the failure of Italian prose to be popular. 

The Oxford University Press publishes two works by Lauro de Bosis, both 
translated by Ruth Draper—the poetic drama Jcaro ($3.00) and the Story of my 
Death. (.80). 

An example of Italian critical activity turned in a logical direction is the Storia 
della civilta argentina nelle fonti letterarie (Bocca, 1932), translated by Sandro 
Cassone from the unpublished Spanish original. The author shows a blending of 
Argentine feeling and Italian intellectuality. 

In Le origini della civilta inglese (LeMonnier,L.25) the late Aldo Ricci mini- 
mized the importance of Celtic influence on the development of British civilization. 
Guido Ferrando praises the book (Leonardo, August-September). 

Delfino Cinelli, in Mio Padre (Milan, L’Eroica, 1932) has drawn a very sympa- 
thetic and vivid picture of the passing generation of honest industrialists, frankly 
bewildered by a world of social leveling, tariff walls and spirit of rebellion. 

Guido Manacorda’s Le solitudini (Mondadori) is a collection of sketches, unified, 
if at all, by a hint that fruitful, spiritual solitude may be found anywhere. The 
little parable Eg e Alt is a delicate interpretation of a double personality—active 
and cerebral, not good and bad like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Mondadori has published F. M. Martini’s Appunti di vita di guerra (L. 10) 
with its curious combination of soldier and thinker. 

Gentucca has published a new and much praised volume of verses Sinfonia di 


Luce (Torino, Montes, L. 8). 
Virgilio Brocchi’s novel J Gonfaloni di Lucifero (Mondadori) depicts a mystical 
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hero, interested in oriental lore; after an heroic but fruitless war adventure, he has 
a vaguely similar fruitless struggle in love. 

Ada Negri’s Di giorno in giorno (Mondadori, 1932), a collection of recent 
writings, has many poems in prose, impressions of Assisi and Pavia, and some un- 
forgettable little portraits, notably La Capitana, the Falegname of Milan, and 
Calista. 

Achille Campanile’s Amiamoci in fretta (Mondadori, L. 10) is a bizarre piece 
of fiction, a burlesque on detective, adventure and fantastic stories. The details 
are often overwhelmingly ludicrous, but the whole seems overdrawn. 

Angelandrea Zottoli’s J] sistema di Don Abbondio (Laterza, L. 10) presents 
the famous character as primarily a calculator. Pietro Pancrazi questions this 
interpretation, upholding the traditionally accepted fear motive and asserting 
the humanity of Don Abbondio (Corriere della Sera, October 21). 

Il pellegrino appassionato (Mondadori, L. 16) is a collection in book form of 
scattered sketches and stories by G. A. Borgese, with many fine analyses of 


neurotic types. 
NEWS NOTES 


AT HOME 


Dr. Alfonso Arbib-Costa has been appointed the first full professor of Italian 
in the College of the City of New York. 

The educational department of Atlantica is now conducted by Peter Sammartino 
and Sylvia Scaramelli. The September department contains interesting comment, 
including information on the modernization of the medical equipment in the 
University of Rome. 

The Italian Publishers have put out /talian Verb Blanks, devised and arranged 
by Donato Zinno; a pad of fifty blanks contains ten for each of five forms. 

With the closing of Crane Junior College, as a part of the economy program 
of the Chicago Board of Education, Dr. Gennaro Albachiara, under whom the 
study of Italian had come to have a conspicuous place in the college curriculum, 
has been transferred to Austin High School, Chicago. 

Harold M. Priest, in gaining his doctor’s degree in English at Northwestern 
University in the summer of 1933, wrote as his thesis: “The Influence of Tasso 
in England from 1583 to 1660.” 

President Wilkins of Oberlin College spoke recently in Chicago before the 
American Library Association on The New College and on The Librarian as 
Colleague. 

Professor Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College, spent the past summer in Italy 
collecting manuscript material for a critical edition of the sonnets of Pucci, and 
of other trecento poems. During this and other visits he has gone to almost every 
library in Italy. The published results of his searches and investigations of 
manuscripts will be awaited with interest. 

Professor Emma Detti, of Smith College, substituted for a few weeks at the 
beginning of the summer session course for English-speaking students in the Uni- 
versity of Florence. 

Mr. Ezra Pound, residing now in Rapallo, hopes before long to bring out a 
new publication on Guido Calvalcanti, with findings based on some Siennese 
manuscripts. 

Professor J. L. Russo reports an 18 per cent increase in Italian registration in 
the University of Wisconsin; 194 students are now enrolled, of whom more than 
70 are beginners. There are 3 Ph.D. majors in Italian, 2 A.M. majors and 8 A.B. 
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majors. The program of advanced courses, varied in a four-year cycle, is attract- 
ing graduate students from other departments. 

In the summer session of the University of Chicago Mr. Frederick R. Bryson 
received the Ph.D. degree. His thesis was “Honor and the Duel in Sixteenth 
Century Italy; an Aspect of the Life of the Gentleman.” 

Thanks to the generosity of patriotic Italians living in Los Angeles, Dr. Giorgio 
Curti is teaching the Italian classes at the University of Southern California during 
the absence of Professor Austin. 

Professor Grandgent has published through the Harvard University Press a 
volume of informal essays on miscellaneous subjects. The book is entitled Jmi- 
tation. 

Professor Altrocchi reports about 300 students taking Italian in the University 
of California at Berkeley, a slightly larger number than last year. 

The New York State Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages and 
the New York City Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign Languages are out- 
standing guides to teachers planning work. They are reprinted from time to time, 
and may be secured upon application, when in stock. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director of the Casa Italiana of Columbia Uni- 
versity, announces the publication in 1934 of a Giornalino for young students of 
Italian. The house of Treves in Milan is publishing Professor Prezzolini’s book 
Come gli Americani scopriron I’Italia, for which the author has studied more than 
200 accounts of Americans in Italy between 1750 and 1850. 

The 1033 Casa Italiana of the Middlebury summer session increased 30 per 
cent in enrollment over 1932. Miss Maude L. Weeks secured the first M.A. degree 
awarded. Five $100 scholarships were granted, and five students won distinction 
in the study of Italian. The Italian Minister of public education presented to the 
house 200 volumes of Italian classics. The Casa took part in the summer session 
ball in costumes representing Cavalleria Rusticana. 

At the meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast on Decem- 
ber 2, Dr. Elio Gianturco read a paper on Valéry’s Interpretation of Leopardi. 


ABROAD 


A beautiful expression of appreciation of Italian culture is Pierre de Nolhac’s 
Ce que je dois a I’Italie et aux Italiens—a response addressed to the invitation of 
L’Educazione fascista; it may be read in the Paris periodical Dante of the Societa 
Nazionale “Danie Alighieri” for June. 

The present conditions of preservation of architectural and historical monu- 
ments in Itaiy are excellent, thanks to the care of the present administration and 
to the lack of religious wars and modern invasions, says Henri Malo in le 
Correspondant, July 25. He visited twenty-four cities. 

According to a recent number of the Bollettino dell’Instituto centrale di 
Statistica, 2287 foreign students attended Italian universities and institutes during 
the past academic year. The Soviet Republics, Poland and the Baltic countries 
together sent 540; Roumania, 392; the United States, 365; Hungary, 242; 
Albania, 107; Bulgaria, 96, and so on. Bologna attracted 460 foreign students, 
Rome 239, Padua 205. 

While reviewing the recent Annali delle edizioni ariostee (Nuova Antologia), 
Giannetto Avanzi announces the preparation of a complete Ariosto bibliography. 

By government decree a poetry celebration was held in the Romagna during 
the first part of September. Papini spoke at Forli on Carducci alma sdegnosa; 
Panzini on Carducci Poeta della Patria at Rimini; Ettore Romagnoli at Lugo 
on Carducci; Emilio Bodrero spoke at Rimini on the Umanitd di Giulio Cesare; 
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in Ravenna a zone of silence was instituted around Dante’s tomb, and Corrado 
Ricci delivered an address; the house at San Mauro where Pascoli was born was 
formally dedicated to the nation. Arrangements have been made for a similar 
celebration in 1934 in honor of Raphael, Leopardi and Rossini. 

The Divina Commedia has been translated into Arabic by Abdul Abu Rachid 
Bey, who presented a copy of his work to Mussolini. 

At the summer courses in Florence Professor Giulio A. Levi did all the 
advanced work in Italian literature. 

Ernesto Rostagno has just been retired from the directorship of the Laurentian 
Library. Dottoressa Lodi, formerly head of the manuscript reading room of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence, is now directress. Dr. Alberto Giraldi has taken 
her former place. 

Commendatore Bruschi, Director of the Nazionale of Florence has also been 
retired. The new director is to be Professor Fava, who for some time headed 
the Estense Library in Modena. 

Dr. Barbieri, head of the manuscript reading room in the Archiginnasio Library 
in Bologna has just published a volume of /nventari of things in that library, 
which brings the Mazzatinti-Sorbelli Jnventari series down to volume LIV. 

The London Times for July 18 announces the death at the age of eighty of 
Charles C. Lacaita, English son of a naturalized Italian. Father and son were 
well-read Italian scholars; the son helped in his father’s 1887 edition of Benvenuto 
da Imola’s commentary. He was also a distinguished botanist. 

Giuseppe Lipparini describes a visit paid with great difficulty by Fucini to an 
illiterate peasant woman with a gift for poetry. The visit was paid when she 
was at the point of death (Corriere della Sera, August 18). 

Lucio D’Ambra retells vividly two Alfieri anecdotes—his own rendition of 
the part of Saul to shame a professional actor, and his presence at a performance 
of his Oreste with a happy ending (Corriere della Sera, September 27). 

Ezio Levi describes in fascinating style the romantic assembling and the 
remote setting of the rich library of the Catalan Eduart Toda y Guell. The 
catalogue in five volumes is Bibliografia Espanyola d'Italia dels Origens de 
la Imprempta fins a l’any 1900, Voll. 5, Castell de Sant Miquel d’Escornalbou, 
1927-32. 

Forzano has been working on historical moving pictures—Villafranca and 
Maestro Landi. 

Ojetti would like to enrich the Galleria nazionale d’arte moderna, and to 
destroy the impression that Italian art has nothing worth while after Tiepolo 
and Canova. 

During the summer an exposition of treasures from churches and convents of 
the diocese of Florence was held in the Convent of San Marco. 

Assisi has celebrated this year the 6o0oth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Custodia di Terra Santa, thereby commemorating the heroism of some of the 
early monks. 

Mondadori announces a special edition, at 20 lire a volume, of the plays of 
Pirandello, with several comedies organically grouped in each issue. The first 
volume appeared with Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore, Ciascuno a suo modo, and 
Questa sera si recita a soggetto. The same house has published the war journal 
of the third army, La Tradotta, a weekly paper named after the train that took 
the soldiers on leave; its masterpiece was Renato’ Simoni’s Madonnina Blu. 

Formiggini announces publication in the series of Classici del diritto of 
Muratori’s Dei Difetti della Giurisprudenza, edited by Arturo Solmi. 

In lamenting the death of Ruggero Lupi, Sabatino Lopez calls attention to 
the very close relation between actor and author who cooperate as did he and 
Lupi. 
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An interview with Pirandello (Corriere della Sera, October 15) tells of the 
premiére in Spanish in Buenos Aires of a play by the dramatist. He travelled and 
lectured in Argentina and Uruguay, finding there a growing appreciation of Italian 
culture. 

New songs have difficulty in competing with the old in Naples. A recent 
newspaper article states that the great period was from 1870 to 1900. Funiculi 
was composed about 1870 by Giuseppe Turio, a journalist and Luigi Denza, son 
of an inn-keeper of Castellammare. Denza emigrated to London and grew pros- 
perous. O Marenaiwlo was composed in 1887 by Gennaro Ottaviano, a vintner, 
with music by Salvatore Gambardelli. Giovanni Capurro’s words for O sole mio 
(1898) were praised by Carducci. The music for this song and for Vincenzo 
Rucco’s Maria, Mari was written by Eduardo di Capua, son of a letter carrier. 

Sansoni has published for school use “Tom Brown’s Schooldays”, abridged 
and annotated by Lucia Paparella. 

Several international congresses were held in Italy in the early fall: in Rome, 
the Linguistic Society with 300 attending (addressed in a special audience by 
Pope Pius XI), and Immunology and Psychiatry Societies; in Venice the Students’ 
International Confederation, with 400 students from 32 countries. International 
university athletic games (Goliardic Olympiad) were held in Turin with great 
éclat. 

The University Calendar for 1933-4 insists on rigorous compliance with a 
schedule lasting from November 6 to June 15, with a Christmas recess from 
December 23 to January 3, and an Easter vacation from March 28 to May s. 
A winter sports carnival is scheduled from January 26 to 31, with holiday only 
for participants. 

Suspension of publication of Pegaso after the June number occasions regret 
among its many readers. Beginning with December, 1933, the house of Rizzoli in 
Milan announces the appearance of a new illustrated cultural review, Pan, under 


the editorship of Ugo Ojetti. 


Note. The editor wishes to acknowledge particularly in preparation of notes 
in this issue the cooperation of Professor J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern University, 
of Professor Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College, and of Mr. R. P. Oliver, Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 


MELVILLE BEST ANDERSON 


Italica learns with sorrow the news of the death of the Dante scholar 
and translator of the Divine Comedy, Melville Best Anderson (1851- 
1933), Professor Emeritus and former Head of the English Department 
of Stanford University. The fourth edition of his translation, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 1932, with text and translation 
facing each other line for line, was regarded by the author as the most 


important. 
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BERKELEY, GEORGE Fi1Tz-HarpINceE: /taly in the Making, 1815-1846. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, New York: the Macmillan 
Company, 1932. Pp. xxx + 292. $3.25. 

McCLELLAN, GEORGE B.: Modern Italy, A Short History. Princeton: 
the University Press, 1933. Pp. x + 319. $3. 

After studying Italian history for thirty years, Mr. Berkeley has 
decided that the years 1846-1849 are “the first great period of trial 
and test in the Making of Italy, and undoubtedly mark the chief turn- 
ing point in its history,” and presents /taly in the Making, 1815 to 
1846 as an introduction. The book is a valuable summary. It is the 
product of his studying many published materials, unpublished sources 
in the archives of London, Paris, and Italy, his conversing with Italians 
who participated in the unification and with Italians who are historians 
of the movement. He has simplified the period by discussing only the 
five main themes: the Conservative Reaction, the Revolution, the 
Papal State, Piedmont, and the Moderate Movement. He emphasizes 
the Moderate Movement by calling it “the most important theme” and 
by stating that the Memvrandum of 1831 “constitutes the true begin- 
ning of this book;” consequently nearly two-thirds of the pages are 
given to the years 1831-1846. 

This is not only a well-planned but an excellently written book. 
Whether it is a short sentence, like ““Mazzini’s propaganda is magnifi- 
cent—but it is merely war,” or a long sentence summarizing several 
factors, there is revealed the ability to write an historical account that 
is scholarly, readable, never dry, and often delightful. What a definite 
picture of Massimo D’Azeglio in a few pages! A desirable character- 
istic in a historian is objectivity, which Mr. Berkeley possesses. He 
is never dogmatic and denunciatory, but realizes that 1831 or 1840 
was not 1932. No one except he who has an extremist’s view that 
everything connected with the Papacy is all black or all white can take 
exception to the analysis of the situation prior to 1846; Mr. Berkeley 
sees the need for reform in the Papal State, but considers it no worse 
than the other Italian states. While the Memorandum of 1831 and 
Seymour’s proposals could not have been accepted in their entirety, 
they should have been a basis for reform. The criticisms of Charles 
Albert, Mazzini, and Gioberti are, likewise, essentially fair and the 
result of reflection. 

There are the helpful aids of an introduction which briefly outlines 
the book, ten pages of bibliography, many footnotes which give supple- 
mentary material and bibliographical data, two maps and a full index. 
Although the volume was written as an introduction to a second, it is 
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complete in itself. It is so well-done that the next book will be awaited 
as another worth-while contribution to the history of the Risorgimento. 

For the general reader the history of Italy since 1815 has presented 
a problem. As Commendatore Casanova remarked to Mr. Berkeley, 
foreigners are prone to treat the Risorgimento from the viewpoint of 
only one leader rather than as a whole. This may be seen in the 
Mazzinian bias of Bolton King’s History of Italian Unity, Thayer's 
biography of Cavour, and Trevelyan’s study of Garibaldi. Each of these 
works, it will be remembered, consists of two or three volumes and per- 
tains only to the period prior to 1871, and other books must be read 
for the later period. There has, consequently, been a place for a con- 
cise narrative of the years 1815-1932. Such a book is Dr. McClellan’s 
Modern Italy. 

Beginning with the adjournment of the Congress of Vienna, he 
traces the struggle for unification: with biographical sketches and plans 
of the leaders, the military struggles of 1848, 1859, 1866, and 1870; 
then he summarizes the ministries from 1870 to the present one, with 
emphasis on the later years. About three-fourths of the book pertains 
to the first one hundred and four years, and nearly one-fourth is a 
summary of the thirteen years, 1919-1932. 

The book is compiled entirely, as stated in the preface, from the 
researches of others and from visits to Italy. In many respects he 
follows Villari’s Jtaly (1929) closely in general plan, proportion, and 
views. Both condemn the ministries between 1870 and 1922. Some 
forceful, direct condemnations from Dr. McClellan follow: “On the 
passing of the right, Italian politics fell into the hands of smaller and 
cheaper men, professional office-holders who were willing to go to any 
lengths to retain their places. ....A government rotten with graft and 
pitiably inefficient , . .. That Giolitti controlled the chamber for so long 
was due not only to his great ability in intrigue, but to his invariable 
willingness to drop legislation that he had proposed, and to jump from 
one side to the other of a question with lightning speed, when the 
exigencies of a vote required. .... There was no one among the pro- 
fessional politicians who was other than a weakling.” 

Perhaps it is Dr. McClellan’s practical experience as alderman and 
mayor of New York City and Congressman that makes him view 
Fascism favorably and condemn the ideal of democracy as unsuitable 
to some European nations. He has no doubt been influenced also by 
Villari, but his statements show an objective attitude toward Mussolini. 
While the Duce is called “the great man,” “the strong man,” “the only 
creator of a revolution in history who was both its apostle and its 
messiah,” “eloquent, able, untiring, fearless, morally and physically,” 
he is also characterized as “hard-headed, ruthless,” and the action 
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of the Chamber in 1922 is considered unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary. This phase of Italy’s history has evidently interested Dr. 
McClellan more than the earlier periods. The chapters “Mussolini” 
and “Fascismo at Work” are the best. 

A casual glance at the format and the greater bulk of Villari’s book 
might make a reader select Dr. McClellan’s. Inasmuch as it reproduces 
Villari’s views and is less readable because of the monotonous style, it 
does not merit the praise due Villari. The latter’s chapters regarding 
population and emigration and the non-political phases are especially 
helpful for an understanding of Italy. Dr. McClellan makes no real 
mention of Manzoni, Carducci, and other important men. If limitation 
of space were the motive for such omissions, there might have been 
the omission of other facts. Are the dates and places of birth of 
prime ministers necessary for an understanding of their careers? Is a 
fifteen-page chronological table consistent in ‘‘a short history’? The 
book would have been decidedly improved if more attention had been 
given to the paragraphing. Some errors were not caught in proof- 
reading or checking. The date of March 7, 1831 (p. 17), is a mistake 
for 1821. The battle of Sedan took place on September 2, not 3 
(p. 132). It is somewhat surprising to find the statement that five 
days after Garibaldi’s attack on Cavour “the two antagonists .. . 
shook hands,”’ when Cavour told Ricasoli: “I never saw his hands at 
all, he held them under his Prophet’s mantle all the time” (See Thayer’s 


biography of Cavour, II, p. 478). Mary LucILie SHAY 
University of Illinois 


KNEASE, TACIE Mary: An Italian Word List from Literary Sources. 

The University of Toronto Press, 1933. 

Z1nNO, Donato: !1 piccolo vocabolario. New York, Italian Publishers, 

1933. 

With the publication of Miss Knease’s book, there exist scientifi- 
cally arranged word lists for English, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. For some of these languages similarly prepared idiom and 
syntax counts are available. The forty authors upon whose works 
Miss Knease bases her list belong approximately to the last seventy 
years. This restriction of material is highly commendable, in that it 
will make possible some day a comparison with the vocabulary of 
earlier periods. Word books can serve literary as well as pedagogic 
purposes. No better method has indeed been devised as yet for study- 
ing the history of usage by authors or centuries, When similar counts 
appear for older periods it will be possible, for example, to determine 
the extent of accretions from Provencal or Latin and their survival or 
general acceptance. It is to be regretted that Miss Knease has not 
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given us from her tabulation short lists of words of high frequency in 
writers like Leopardi and Carducci. 

For pedagogic purposes the compilation will serve in various ways. 
It may arouse in teachers of Italian a desire to undertake experiments 
of a kind now being conducted for other modern languages. It may 
also bring to bear on the preparation of elementary books more com- 
mon sense in the choice of words. One still finds in the early lessons 
of some of our grammars such relatively rare words as sciame and 
sgabello, at the expense of a more useful vocabulary for beginners. 

Mr. Zinno’s “list of over two thousand Italian words arranged in 
such specially graded groups as io insure the ready acquiring of a 
logical vocabulary” is constructed on the traditional lines of a restricted 
vocabulary for beginners. For his choice he depends largely on those 
dangerous friends cognates. The initial grouping of ten words consists 
of feminine nouns that have no analogical (or logical) relation what- 
soever and contain such disparates as crisi, risorsa, beatitudine, fron- 
tiera. In the second semester the pupil is introduced to scientific words, 
beginning with talamo, polline, ovulo, corollifero. The student who 
survives such a bombardment must rejoice when he reaches the end 
of this section with its forceful expletives, Dio mi guardi!, Dio non 
voglia!, Tolga Iddio!, Ohibo! 

The great zeal of the compiler of this word list does not atone for 
a bad method which has long been discredited. That a vocabulary 
can be logical, as stated in the sub-title, cannot be demonstrated from 
this book—or from any other. Mason A. Bucuanax 


University of Toronto 


RicHARD C. Gar ick, ANGELO FLAviIo GuipI, GIUSEPPE PREZZoO- 
LINI, BRUNO RosELiI, Luicr Russo: Jtaly and the Italians in 
Washington’s Time. New York, Italian Publishers, 1933. $3. 

This little volume sponsored by the Casa Italiana of Columbia 
University commemorates the bicentenary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, and at the same time refutes the common assumption that the 
Italians are a people without roots in this country. There is a chapter 
on Washington and the Italians and another on American travelers 
in Italy in the eighteenth century, but the most vital contributions are 
the articles on three eminent and adventurous Italians, two of whom 
espoused the American cause with vigor and enthusiasm, and the third 
spent his last years in this country, promoting Italian opera and teach- 
ing Italian literature. 

Mr. Garlick has written a splendid account of the eventful life of 
Philip Mazzei, the friend of Washington and the intimate friend of 
Jefferson, who gave him 2,000 acres of land adjoining Monticello. There 
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Mazzei lived as a Virginia country gentleman cultivating vineyards 
and silkworms with the aid of sixteen vignerons whom he brought 
from Italy. During the Revolution he went to Europe and tried to 
raise money for the American government. Later he became the 
secret agent of the king of Poland, reporting to him the events of the 
French Revolution. 

I am grateful for the chapter on Francesco Vigo by Mr. Roselli. 
I have myself been curious about the Colonel Vigo who was the right 
hand man of George Rogers Clark. Once at Vincennes I inquired about 
his origin, and was told that he was a Spaniard. The author of this 
article has surely corrected this error once for all, and he has demon- 
strated the indebtedness of the United States to him for the success 
of the Northwest campaign which brought about the acquisition of 
the Middle West and led to the extension of territory still further 
westward. 

The third Italian who supplies the subject for a chapter in this 
book is Lorenzo da Ponte. His career was varied, and his life was a 
series of fantastic adventures. A Jew by birth, he became a Catholic 
priest, then a poet, and at Vienna he was librettist for Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro and for his Don Giovanni. In those days the librettist 
was very important and one calls to mind Metastasio and his great 
success in Vienna. In 1805 he came to America, kept a grocery store, 
then taught Italian at Columbia University, and at various times he 
promoted seasons of Italian opera in New York, all of which were more 
or less disastrous financially. 

The account of the eighteenth century American travelers in Italy 
is particularly interesting for the notes on Benjamin West and Thomas 
Jefferson. The Quaker painter was distressed by the degraded condition 
of Italy. At Rome he remarked that the “country was covered with 
ruins and the human character was in ashes.” Jefferson was interested 
in Italian agriculture, and made a long journey to study the cultivation 
of Lombardy rice and to smuggle out some for experimental purposes 
in America. The chapter on Washington and the Italians contains 
some interesting speculations on the origins of certain colonial names. 
For example, we learn that the first Taliaferro came to Virginia from 
Genoa, and it is suggested that Paul Revere may have been of Italian 
descent. 

This reviewer was puzzled by a few of the titles. Why, for instance, 
does the chapter on American travelers in Italy specify the beginning 
of the eighteenth century when none of the men referred to reached 
Italy before 1760? However, the content of the book is certainly well 
presented, well documented, and most enlightening. 


University of Illinois P. DIsMUKES 
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